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State Trade School Under Construction on Washington Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Training Manpower for Industry 


NEW State Trade School, now under 

construction in Hartford, will be the elev- 
enth in a chain of state operated schools scat- 
tered throughout Connecticut. The other ten 
full time schools are located at Bridgeport, 
Danbury, Meriden, New Britain, Putnam, 
South Manchester, Stamford, Torrington, Mid- 
dletown, and Willimantic. Under the present 
system of trade education the school buildings 
are provided and maintained by the local com- 
munities, but are operated and controlled by 
the State Board of Education. Anyone living 
in the state of Connecticut is permitted to at- 
tend the school nearest him tuition free, and 
in most cases without charge for transportation 
between towns. 


Trades taught in these schools, for the most 


part, follow the type of the predominating in- . 


dustry located in the vicinity of the school. This 
method provides a close contact with modern 
industrial practice resulting in mutual benefit 
to both students and industry. Silversmith- 
ing is one of the trades taught in Meriden, 
textiles in South Manchester and Putnam, and 
hatting in Danbury. 

The instruction given in the State Trade 
School is both intensive and practical. Houses 
are built, machine tools made, automobiles over- 
hauled, job printing done, and numerous other 
operations which are practically analagous to 


common industrial practice. In general the 
processes and work of actual industry are the 
training mediums. The finished products of 
students must be of a quality which will sell 
for standard prices in order to be acceptable 
to the faculty. Other related subjects such as 
drafting, trade mathematics, trade English and 
phases of citizenship, physical education and re- 
lated sciences are also included in the curricu- 
lum. While these schools are fundamentally 
full time day institutions operating on a forty- 
four hour a week basis for grammar school 
graduates, they offer part time technical in- 
structions to apprentices from four to eight 
hours a week, and extensive training for the 
benefit of journeymen and two-thirders now 
employed at their trades. 

Hartford, through its Board of Education, 
is providing what is believed to be the largest, 
most completely equipped and most costly trade 
school building in the state, which upon com- 
pletion will accommodate at least 500 students. 
The schools for machinists’ apprentices now 
co-operating in the training of nearly 90 appren- 
tices from 13 factories will be merged with the 
new trade school on the opening date. The 
completion of the Hartford school will add 
another to a long list of educational achieve- 
ments which have been powerful influences in 
keeping Connecticut in the front ranks of in- 
dustry. 





Since the days of clipper ships, 
when hardy mariners sailed 
around the ‘ Horn,” the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany has maintained the most 
frequent and dependable freight 
service of any line. ‘‘ Coast-to- 
Coast since 1855 ” has a wealth 
of meaning. It indicates that 
this line has kept pace with the 
phenomenal growth of the West 
and the tremendous increase in 
trafic moving from coast to 
coast. 

The era of the Cape Horners 
has passed. Today the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany — the Panama Canal Line 
— operates twenty-three express 


From clipper ships to an annual 
carrying capacity of 1,200,000 tons 


steamers and motor ships with 
transportation facilities of over 
a million tons, carrying cargoes 
worth millions of dollars, from 
coast to coast efficiently and on 
schedule. 

In a recent year but three vessels 
were late out of an average sail- 
ing of one ship every four and 
three-quarter days. In 1927, 
with sailings increased to a four 
day schedule, the percentage of 





on-time arrivals was ninety-six 
percent. 


No matter what your product — 
if you are manufacturing on 
the Atlantic seaboard for far- 
Western markets —if you are 
producing on the Pacific slope 
for Eastern consumption — con- 
sign your shipments to the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany and know that they will 
arrive safely, surely and on time. 
Service from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Charleston to 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle and 
Tacoma through the Panama 
Canal. Our local office will be 
glad to confer with your traffic 
manager. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 





“Coast-to-Coast Since 1855” 
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* A MAN OF BRILLIANCE «x 


“The time has arrived to stop throwing peace paper wads at the dogs of 

war, expecting that they will seriously injure the dogs or destroy their 

appetite for a more palatable diet. I think the time has arrived to pull ’) 

the teeth of these dogs if their owners want to reduce their fighting pro- 

pensities and possibilities, but I would not begin by pulling the teeth of ( 

our half-grown pups while other nations are enlarging their pacts with 

full-grown specimens and are sharpening their teeth. To change the ( 

metaphor, I would render to our foreign friends some of the peace paper 

currency issued by the League of Nations and the Locarno treaty and our 

own arbitration treaties and see whether we could get anything worth 

while in return,” said Senator George B. McLean in his epochal address 

before the United States Senate on January 5. This address, delivered in 

connection with the Kellogg pact and the cruiser bill, shall go down in 

the history of the Senate as equal in brilliance with his tariff speech in 1922. 4 
On March 4, Connecticut loses her present senior senator. He is 

to retire after a lifetime of public service and after eighteen years in ( 

the greatest legislative body in the world. Connecticut loses her champion | 


ey 


¢ 
| 
in the tariff —a man who understood the tariff as few have understood @ 
it, a man whose foresight was always as good as his hindsight, a man 
who understood completely the needs of his state and of his nation, a 
) man who was fearless when he thought himself to be in the right; not 
only an orator of marked ability with the finest command of English, but 
a man who applied oratory to useful accomplishments. On numerous oc- 
casions many of his constituents have disagreed with him — have dis- 
agreed with him on his stand on the interpretation of the Kellogg treaty. 
Many violently disagreed with him on his stand on the soldiers’ bonus, 
on woman suffrage, and on others of the large number of major prob- 
lems with which he has dealt so masterfully during his long period of 
service, but invariably, time has proved that he was in the right. 
The State of Connecticut owes a lasting debt to this brilliant man, 
a debt which it can never repay in full. 
The names of Platt, Hawley and McLean are inscribed forever on 
Connecticut’s shield of service. 
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Stop, Look and Listen 


By J. A. Drogce 


ANY years ago there 

were all kinds of signs 
indicating the approach to 
a grade crossing — many 
of which you are familiar 
with and will recall, as: 
“ Look Out For The En- 
gine When The Bell 
Rings,” or “ Look Out For 
The Locomotive And 
Cars,” and so on. 

An important eastern 
railroad offered a considerable cash prize 
for the best legend to place on the highway. 
The wording which took the prize was the 
now familiar “Stop, Look and Listen” 
which has endured to the present time. 
The ‘ cross-buck”” soon followed and is 
now a generally recognized and familiar 
warning sign. 


Responsibility of the Individual 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in a decision passed down in 1927 
stated that “‘ When a man goes upon a rail- 
road track he knows that he goes to a place 
where he may be killed if a train comes upon 
him before he is clear of the track. He knows 
that he must stop for the train, not the train 


. stop for him. In such circumstances, it seems 


to us that if a driver cannot be sure whether a 
train is dangerously near, he must stop and get 
out of his vehicle, although obviously he will 


not often be required to do more than stop and 
look.” 


Notwithstanding this dictum, we may, for - 


the purpose of provoking discussion — now or 
later on — as well throw the fat in the fire at 
once and take a chance on being charged with 
rank heresy by suggesting the propriety of ac- 
cepting as axiomatic principles, 
first, that the railroad track is the safest 
place for the pedestrian, or shall we put it, 
the least dangerous, and, 
second, that the eliminated grade crossing 
may be more hazardous to the greater 
number than the crossing at grade. 
When we walk upon or across a railroad 
track, we know very definitely and within the 





fraction of an inch, where 


: “A to dodge the oncoming 

i Ee >’ train — and we know it 
L oN: will not be on the wrong 

yo side of the road — or make 
any fool left-handed turns. 
Now try to cross Whitney 
Avenue in New Haven or 
any other wide street, after 
dark —and at a_ point 
where there is no flashing 
signal, or policeman. You 
may get across but it’s about an even break 
whether you'll cross the street or the great 
divide that plays into the hands of the un- 
dertaker. 

No railroad has eliminated, by over or 
under crossing, as many crossings at grade 
as the New Haven. There are, on that 
road 3,112 crossings of which 1,409 (45%) 
are over or under, and the remaining 1,703 
are at grade. Those 1,703 crossings com- 
prise seven-tenths of one per cent. of all 
the grade crossings in the United States, 
which total 235,158. 


Increase of Crossings at Grade 


Although with automobiles, distance is not 
nearly so important a factor as in the old days 
of horse-drawn vehicles, it is somewhat discour- 
aging to find that grade crossings are increas- 
ing at a considerably faster rate than they can 
be eliminated, either by providing over or under 
crossings or by closing permanently. During 
the year 1926, there were 2,711 new crossings 
installed in the United States as against 1,254 
eliminated, a net increase of 1,457. Some stu- 
dents of highway travel have stated that a 
considerable portion of the highways could 
well be abandoned which automatically would 
reduce the number of grade crossings. 

This increase in the number of grade cross- 
ings brings to mind the story, which many of 
you have probably heard — 

A boy brought home the problem of the cat 
in the well. If the cat jumped two feet and 
fell back three feet, how long would it take 
to get out of the well? The boy figured and 
figured and about nine o’clock his father asked 
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him, ‘‘ Haven’t you finished that problem yet ? ” 
‘‘ No,”’ said the boy, “‘ but give me ten minutes 
more and I will have that cat in Hell.” 
That is where many more will land if grade 
crossings continue to increase, with a concurrent 
increase in wild drivers. ‘There is no increase 
in the three Southern New England States. 


Percent of Protected Grade Crossings 


Sixteen percent of the New Haven’s grade 
crossings are protected by gates as compared 
to three percent in the United States; ten per- 


cent are pro- 
tected by watch- 
men as com- 


pared to three 
percent in the 
United States; 
nineteen percent 
are protected by 
audible or vis- 
ible signals or 
both, as com- 
pared to six per- 
cent in the 
United States. 
Every  remain- 
ing crossing on 
the New Haven 
road is pro- 
tected by warn- 
ing signs; there 
are in the 
United States, 
several thou- 
sand crossings 
without even signs to indicate that railroad 
tracks are being approached. This record speaks 
for itself. The New Haven has done its part. 
On its heaviest and speediest traffic line with the 
greatest mileage in Connecticut, traversing that 
state at its widest point, namely from Byram 
River to the Pawcatuck River, a distance of 
116 miles, substantially all grade crossings have 
been eliminated. We will show later, that our 
records compare favorably with those of rail- 
roads in other states; as do the comparisons 
of accidents at grade crossings and those at 
street intersections and elsewhere. 


Opposition to Elimination 


While only one person out of twenty-five 
killed in automombile accidents in this state 
meets his fate at the grade crossing, after such 
an accident there is immediately raised a hue 
and cry; a hypercritical, hysterical and hypo- 





Although protected by one oval sign, the cross-buck and two distant 
warning signs the driver of this automobile insisted on crossing without 
looking 
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critical tirade, and usually followed — when an 
honest effort is made to remedy the situation 
— by much opposition by relatives of employes 
who might be displaced; by real estate owners 
who may not profit or whose values may be 
decreased through the change, or by mercantile 
concerns from whose doors the lines of traffic 
may be diverted. Much acidity, acerbity and 
acrimony is turned loose usually displaying 
much superfluous asininity. Whether inten- 
tional or not, the effect is that of drawing a 
herring across the trail. 

The real cure 
is through such 
organizations as 
y our s—com- 
posed of busi- 
ness men who 
will look the 
matter squarely 
in the face and 
handle it with 
that delibera- 
tion and intelli- 
gence which 
character- 
izes your every 
movement 
— and with the 
cooperation you 
have invariably 
given us, there 
could eventually 
be brought 
about proper 
control and 
supervision of those actually responsible for 
the collisions at grade crossings. 


Connecticut’s Record of Deaths at Grade 
Crossings 


While deaths or injuries at grade crossings 
receive a very large percentage of the publicity, 
they actually comprise almost a negligible per- 
centage of the casualties, although nothing in- 
volving human life is negligible. During the 
seven years, 1921-1927, the number of persons 
killed in automobile accidents at grade cross- 
ings in the three states of Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island was only two and 
four-tenths per cent of all persons killed in 
such accidents and the number of persons in- 
jured was but three-tenths of one per cent of 
all persons injured. In 1927 in these three 
states there were 1,172 persons killed in auto- 
mobile accidents, of which 25 were killed at 
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grade crossings; and 49,638 were injured, 106 
of them at grade crossings. 

Considering further the automobile accidents 
in our Own state, we find that in 1927 there 
were 356 persons killed and 11,979 injured. 
The newspapers recently published the state- 
ment that up to Saturday, November 10th, the 
number killed this year was 381, with the pros- 
pect that the total for the year would be about 
400, an increase of more than ten per cent over 
the highest number in any prior year. The 
number injured in 1927 was 2,100 greater than 
the highest previous year. It is generally 
known that the largest number of deaths re- 
sults from accidents involving automobile and 
pedestrians; in 1927 over fifty per cent being 
due to this one class of accident. The next 
largest classes are the accidents involving two 
or more automobiles and the accidents where 
automobiles come in contact with stationary 
objects such as telephone poles; — in 1927 an 
additional thirty per cent of the deaths were 
due to these two causes. 

Let us compare the situation at grade cross- 
ings in New England with the remainder of the 
country. In the first half of 1928, there were 
3,636 persons killed or injured at these cross- 
ings in the United States. 893 people were 
killed, of whom one was in Rhode Island, four 
in Massachusetts, and twelve in Connecticut, 
a total of seventeen. There were 2,743 injured 
in the United States, of whom fifteen were in 
Massachusetts, nine in Connecticut and none in 
Rhode Island. The record of Rhode Island, 
with one person killed and none injured in a 
six months period, is truly remarkable con- 
sidering its dense population, its dense automo- 
bile ownership — 94 cars per square mile — 
the highest of any state in the Union, and com- 
paring to less than eight cars per square mile 
for the United States as a whole. Although 
four and three-tenths per cent of all the auto- 
mobiles registered in the United States were 
in Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, these three states had only one and one- 
tenth per cent of all automobile accidents at 
highway grade crossings during this six months 
period. 


The Home Folks 


It is significant — and we believe it to be a 
fact — that almost all entanglements at grade 
crossings in our section of the country occur 
with so-called “‘ home folks”; the “ very ones 
who should know where the crossings are, who 
should know the lines of sight and be familiar 


with the methods of protection. On the other 
hand, we frequently read of New Englanders 
being run into (or over) at grade crossings 
while driving in the South or West. There 
must be a reason. It has already been shown 
that the average of protected crossings here 
is far above the general average. Can it be 
that the driver from far away is trained to not 
only find the crossing, but to watch himself 
when approaching it and going over? The 
New Englander, through mischeivous propa- 
ganda by some newspapers and other sources, 
is taught and led to believe that it is the duty 
of some fairy godmother to warn him; to 
“shoo” him off —and all but stop and turn 
his car for him. 


The Engineer vs. The Automobile Driver 


The question arises as to why there should 
be such a terrific number of automobile acci- 
dents. Railroads and highways are transpor- 
tation mediums. As the business has been di- 
verted from the railroads, with corresponding 
depletion of earnings, the trafic on the high- 
ways has increased and more money has been 
expended on them — even to the point where 
it cost more to build a mile of highway and 
more to maintain it than a°mile of ordinary 
railroad. The highways have been graded, 
realigned, hard surfaced, and about everything 
has been done to invite or encourage high speed, 
until we find today speeds on the highway al- 
most equal to anything being attempted on the 
railroads. In this respect the two roadways run 
on practically parallel lines, but there is tre- 
mendous divergence in the kind of equipment; 
the maintenance and inspection of that equip- 
ment; and the selection of the personnel re- 
sponsible for the operation. The carefully se- 
lected employes to whom trains are entrusted, 
after examination as to their physical and men- 
tal qualifications, may be contrasted with the 


‘general hoi polloi that we find on the highways 


at all times — and which are vastly increased 
in numbers over week-ends and holidays; the 
times when their absence would be desirable 
and would go far towards enabling the approx- 
imation of what might be termed safe operation. 

It is probably fair to say that about ninety- 
five per cent of the motorists of this country 
are reasonably careful, but the remaining five 
per cent represent a large army of more than 
a million reckless and incompetent drivers 
“|. flitting about the country without any re- 
gard for the safety of themselves or their fel- 
lowmen. They include drivers who are deaf, 
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blind, of immature age or enfeebled by old 
age, those who are intoxicated and those who 
are analogous to the farmer’s mule.” 


Requirements of Drivers 


With no disrespect to those in charge of the 
licensing of drivers in this state, because the 
requirements are: probably as rigid as in any 
state and more so than in most of them, let 
us see, first, what qualifications are required to 
operate an automobile, and, second, to operate 
a railroad locomotive. 

In obtaining 
a license to op- 
erate a motor 
vehicle in this 
state, the appli- 
cant signs an ap- 
plication which 
is sworn to, giv- 
ing name, ad- 
dress, age, sex, 
height, weight, 
the number of 
miles a car has 
been operated, 
and a statement 
that there is no 
mental or physi- 
cal disability; 
that the appli- 
cant is familiar 
with the traffic 
laws; has not 
been convicted 
of a violation of motor vehicle laws within 
four years, nor had any license revoked or sus- 
pended. Any person can make these statements 
and obviously the more unreliable the appli- 
cant and the lower his standard of citizenship 
— the greater the likelihood of misrepresenta- 
tion or favorably coloring conditions to. meet 
the requirements. The minimum age at which 
licenses are granted is sixteen, if the approval 
of parents or guardian is obtained; everyone 
over eighteen years is eligible and there is no 
maximum age. Road tests are given to the 
applicant to ascertain whether or not he is quali- 
fied to operate an automobile and he is also 
questioned as to his knowledge of the traffic 
laws. It is understood that there is the right 
to require applicants to take a physical exam- 
ination, but such tests are infrequent. Statistics 
show that about five per cent of the male gen- 
eral public and one-half to one per cent of 
females are color blind and inasmuch as the 





The driver responsible for this disregarded oval sign, two lighted stop 
signs and a distant warning sign 
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use of light signals is increasing, it is of utmost 
importance that automobile drivers should not 
be color blind. It is also important that they 
have normal hearing, but there must be hun- 
dreds of automobiles operated by drivers who 
are color blind or have impaired hearing. About 
one-fifth of the population have some impair- 
ment of hearing. Then, too, there are cars 
operated by cripples. It is submitted and fig- 
ures given later will show, that such require- 
ments will not eliminate the five per cent of 
the drivers who are a constant menace to safety. 


Requirements of 
Railroad 
Employes 


Now, what 
are the require- 
ments of em- 
ployes in train 
service? All are 
subjected 
to strict physical 
examinations by 
doctors specially 
trained for and 
experienced in 
that work. 
When a man 
enters the ranks 
of the firemen, 
and he must 
be between 21 
and 35 years of 
age —from 
whom engineers are promoted, he undergoes 
a strict physical examination, with tests for 
color blindness and other defects in vision and 
hearing and if he does not pass the examina- 
tion he is ineligible for employment. He is re- 
jected if he uses intoxicants or narcotics. When 
firemen become eligible and are needed for pro- 
motion to engineers, and they must have fired 
for at least three years, they are again exam- 
ined, both physically and with respect to their 
knowledge of the rules governing train opera- 
tion, and the mechanical construction of loco- 
motives. Until employes reach the age of 55,” 
the physical examinations are not periodic, ex- 
cept as to vision, color perception and hearing, 
depending upon whether or not in the opinion 
of the supervising operating officers such exam- 
inations are necessary. Commencing at the age 
of 55, a strict physical examination is given 
once a year and when any defects develop which 
might result in accidents, such employes are re- 
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moved from train service to such service as 
their impairment will permit them to hold with- 
out the possibility of causing accidents. This 
is more than ordinarily impressive when con- 
trasted with the recent request wisely made by 
Commissioner Stoeckel of the Connecticut 
Highway Commission, of the Yale football 
ticket authorities that they refuse to honor the 
applications of those who operate auto- 
mobiles under the influence of liquor. The 
Commission has had its representatives visit 
those places where athletic victories are cele- 
brated or the sorrows of defeat drowned, in 
an effort to prevent drunken persons from op- 
erating automobiles on the crowded highways. 
It is, of course, true that drivers who cause 
accidents while operating a car when under the 
influence of liquor have their licenses suspended 
or permanently taken away. Nevertheless an 
automobile driver is presumed to be sober until 
he has been in an accident; while on the rail- 
road, employes with such tendencies are elim- 
inated before the accident occurs. 

The driver of an automobile is permitted to 
drive anywhere provided he observes the restric- 
tions as to one-way streets, detours, and other 
related conditions. There are, however, thou- 
sands of drivers continually running over roads 
which they have never seen before. The loco- 
motive engineer operating a train, on the other 
hand, must qualify as to his knowledge of the 
physical characteristics of the road in the ter- 
ritory in which he is to run and to which he is 
limited, and he must review such territory if 
he has not been in actual service within six 
months after qualifying, and this territory is 
usually restricted to a run of a few hours on 
a passenger train. The automobile driver is 
subject to certain tests from city and state 
police; he may be cautioned for exceeding speed 
or for failure to observe signals, but such tests 
are of necessity, extremely infrequent, and only 


when some rule is violated, — while men oper- . 


ating trains are continuously undergoing efh- 
ciency and observation tests by responsible off- 
cers, at unexpected and unannounced points, to 
detect any irregularities or non-observance of 
operating rules, signals, and so on. Nor does 
an engineer start on a run without having first 
come under the observation of a supervisory 
officer. 


Rest Periods for Employes 


In addition to requiring that its employes 
be in good health with normal eyesight and 
hearing, the railroad sees that such employes 
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as are involved in the operation of trains obtain 
adequate rest periods. Excessive fatigue re- 
sults in a slower acting mind and body, pro- 
ducing an incompetent, unsafe worker or driver. 
The owner of an automobile may work all day 
and then drive his car all night with no such 
rest period as railroad employes are required 
to take. Only last Thursday, a man well known 
to some of our officers, and whose friends had 
remonstrated with him because of habitually 
overworking, fell asleep while driving his car 
at night, crashed into a standing trolley in New 
Haven and is now in the hospital with a frac- 
tured skull, broken jaws and other injuries. 


Benefits of Speeding 


It would be interesting to know how much 
actual benefit is obtained, in an economic way 
from the idiotic desire for highway speed. Look 
them over and estimate what, if anything, is 
accomplished in each individual case. A delay 
at a grade crossing is regarded as the unpar- 
donable sin. There are probably few such 
crossings where the aggregate time of stopping 
would be as much as three or four hours out 
of the twenty-four. Yet an average of twelve 
hours is regularly met with at any street cross- 
ing equipped with light signals — and is read- 
ily accepted as a part of the day’s work. 

It has been shown that the appalling loss of 
life and injury is caused by reckless drivers and 
that the deaths and injuries at grade crossings, 
these too being usually due to carelessness, are 
but a small percentage of the total and that 
almost anyone is permitted to operate a motor 
vehicle. 

More of our people have been killed in auto- 
mobile accidents on the highways in this country 
since the World War than were killed in the 
war, and automobiles have injured many more 
of them than were wounded in the great war. 


Reasons for Accidents 


Statistics issued by the State of Connecticut 
for the year 1927 when there were fewer ac- 
cidents than in 1928, — showed that there were 
26,832 highway accidents of all kinds, in which 
356 people were killed and 11,979 injured, with 
a property damage of $2,763,341. Reckless- 
ness of operators caused 20,329 of these acci- 
dents; miscalculation and inattention totalling 
7,955; failures to grant right-of-way numbering 
4,525; skidding, 2,313; operating too fast for 
conditions, 1,111; and driving on wrong side 
of road 703. There were 457 accidents charged 
to intoxication and 426 to inexperience. These 
two classes of accidents along with others can- 
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not happen on the railroad. It is probably 
something more than a-co-incidence or a mere 
happening that when one of the many acci- 
dents occurs on the highway other than at a 
grade crossing — a very definite cause is usually 
given, — it may be (and usually is) intoxica- 
tion, recklessness, or carelessness, but when 
these same drivers meet or run into a train it 
is seldom the public or the press make any 
such charge. These drivers are of the same 
herd. We have yet to hear of an engineer, 
following one of these deplorable accidents, — 
being accused of 
being drunk, 
crazy, —or on 
the wrong side 
of the road, — 
sticking his arm 
out to indicate a 
move to the left 
when he means 
to the right, or 
the reverse. 


The Careless 
Driver 


As further ev- 
idence _ that 
grade crossing 
accidents are 
caused by care- 
less and indif- 
ferent drivers 
and to indicate 
the extremes to 
which drivers will go to risk their lives and the 
lives of others on railroad tracks, let us mention 
some of our experiences during the 22 months 
ending with October 31, 1928, during which 
311 motor vehicles ran into and damaged low- 
ered crossing gates. In 1927 alone there were 
186 such accidents, in 131 of which vehicles 
were struck by trains, and the remaining 55 
where cars ran into the sides of trains. There 
were five cases where motor vehicles struck 
crossing watchmen; eleven where the crossing at 
grade had been eliminated but where the motor 
vehicle ran through the railings of overhead 
bridges, and fell to the tracks. Only last month 
a car containing seven men, — some or all of 
them drunk,— drove through an overhead 
bridge and dropped to the tracks forty feet be- 
low. Four of the seven were killed. For- 
tunately there was no train approaching at the 
time. Accidents like this, where the crossing 
has been separated, can result in the wrecking 





Another view of the same accident 
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of trains using the tracks, with corresponding 
danger of death or injury to a large number 
of passengers, to say nothing of the engineer, 
fireman and other employes of the train, all 
of whom have a right to feel that they are pro- 
tected from automobiles after a crossing at 
grade has been eliminated. In other words, a 
false sense of security to a large number, is 
being engendered. There were four additional 
cases where motor vehicles ran into railings 
on bridges and three more where automobiles 
ran through highway fences onto the tracks, ap- 
parently were 
too impatient to 
wait to get to 
a grade crossing 
to accomplish 
their purpose of 
landing on the 
railroad tracks. 
There were two 
that ran off the 
highway onto 
the railroad 
tracks, five that 
were running 
along the rail- 
road tracks, and 
twenty-five that 
ran into the 
fences provided 
by the railroad 
to keep them off. 
There were 
twenty-two 
motor vehicles that struck crossing or other 
signs, flashing lights, and so on, erected 
by the railroad at considerable expense .for 
the protection of the motorists. 
Cost of Elimination 

From the foregoing it will be realized why 
we are losing faith in the eliminated or sep- 
arated crossing; we would like an even break 
rather than to have loaded cars, with “ loaded ” 
occupants hurled at, or in front of trains, — 
sometimes from “ on high” endangering hun- 
dreds of persons who have entrusted their lives 
to our safe-keeping. ; 

Despite the conditions which have been out- 
lined, whenever an accident occurs at a grade 
crossing, the hue and cry is that the crossing 
should be eliminated by providing an over or 
under crossing. The thoughtless advocates 
of that procedure do not realize that the cost 
to eliminate all the crossings in the the United 
States would be some twenty billion dollars, an 
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unthinkable amount for such purpose, and quite 
close to the capitalization of all the railroads 
in the United States. They overlook further 
the fact that although about one hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year is expended in eliminating 
crossings, there are at the end of the year more 
crossings at grade than at the beginning, due 
to the opening of additional ones, except in 
Southern New England. 

To eliminate the 1703 grade crossings on the 
New Haven, would require an expenditure of 
more than five hundred million dollars, of which 
the railroad’s proportion would be about two 
hundred million. The carrying charges on this 
investment would require a fifteen per cent in- 
crease in railroad rates, if applied to all traffic, 
or about thirty per cent increase if applied to 
freight traffic only. Obviously, neither the rail- 
road nor the industries would relish this treat- 
ment. It is generally known that the New 
Haven has spent-very large amounts in recent 
vears to improve the operation and safety of 
its property. Stockholders had received no 
dividends for nearly 15 years, — until quite 
recently. If they had received a six per cent 
dividend during that period, — (fair return 
on the value of the property would justify ap- 
preciably more than 6% )— stockholders would 
have been paid in that period over $134,000,- 
000 in dividends. Instead of following that 
course, the New Haven’s management deemed 
it wise to spend approximately $125,000,000 
for improvements to its property, a greater 
part of which constituted the sacrifice of the 
stockholders’ dividends to the improvements 
of the property. 

The railroad is still confronted with the ne- 
cessity for large expenditures providing service 
is to be maintained and improved and capacity 
increased. ‘The expenditures referred to have 
resulted in a great decrease in the fatal in- 
juries as well as permitting more efficient oper- 


ation, as indicated by the fact that fifteen years. 


ago, some 300 lives were lost annually from 
all causes, which decreased to less than 100 
per year in recent years. 

It seems hardly fair that the railroad should 
be asked to spend exceedingly large amounts 
to eliminate grade crossings when at all grade 
crossings in Connecticut in 1927 only fourteen 
lives were lost, and the expenditure of this 
money in other directions will result in far 
greater safety and protection to human life, 
especially when it is considered that the evi- 
dence clearly indicates the careless automobile 
driver will find a way to kill himself or others, 


} 


even though grade crossings are eliminated, 
as is shown by the instances just cited. 

Certainly the public that travels on the high- 
ways should assume a much larger share of the 
cost of future grade crossing elimination than 
in the past, because railroad trains have been 
decreasing in numbers and grade crossings have 
been more adequately protected at enormous 
costs to the railroad, while highway traffic has 
increased by leaps and bounds and accidents 
at grade crossings are due almost entirely to 
the carelessness of drivers who should not be 
permitted to drive automobiles under any con- 
ditions. If the public authorities cannot con- 
trol such drivers and larger sums of money are 
to be spent to permit them to drive carelessly, 
that same public should pay the bill. 


Underpasses and Overhead Bridges 

There is still another horn to the dilemma. 
Due to the universal use of the motor vehicle 
and because of the high speed at which they 
are driven, there is an increasing demand that 
existing overhead bridges and underpasses — 
which were adequate for the traffic when built, 
— shall now be widened, or shall be recon- 
structed with better alignment and greater 
clearances, and part of the cost is again assessed 
to the railroad. Apparently there is no end 
in sight to these expenditures, and in a way 
they impose upon the railroad a subsidy in favor 
of its competitors on the highway. 


The Real Problem 


While the public mind is diverted by the 
discussion and large publicity of occasional ac- 
cidents at railroad grade crossings, hundreds 
of other accidents on streets or public high- 
ways are overlooked. The fact is that grade 
crossing accidents are merely a small phase 
of the big automobile accident problem. The 
highways must be made safe, but greater safety 
can be secured by the exercise of the police 
power to control the drivers. 

As long as reckless and incompetent drivers 
handle automobiles they will be instruments of 
death and destruction regardless of whether 
there be railroad crossings or not. The neces- 
sity for adoption of the best type of signalling 
and uniformity in installation and understand- 
ing throughout the country is of supreme im- 
portance — and this is a practice that has been 
followed by the railroads and is now being ad- 
vocated for the highways by the National 
Safety Council with the assistance and endorse- 
ment of the American Railway Association. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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AERIAL VIEW OF THE J. B. WILLIAMs Company, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


The J. B. Williams Company was established in 1840 by James Baker Williams of Manchester, Conn. Later, 
in 1847, the first factory was started on the present site, having a total floor space of 2500 sq. ft. and 
a force of from 5 to 10 employes making Yankee Shaving Soap. Today the space is 200,000 


sq. ft., the capital $1,000,000 and the number of employes 250. 
about 80 agencies and factories located in 
Shaving and toilet soaps, and 


There are now 
every section of the globe. 
toilet’ preparations including 


Aqua-Velva are the products. 


Industrial News Around the State 


Herman Roser & Son, Inc., Shown in Air: View 


The buildings of Herman Roser & Son, Inc., 
of Glastonbury, can be seen distinctly in the 
center background of the airplane view. This 
is one of the original tanneries which existed 
in nearly every town in the state less than 100 
years ago, of which there are only two or three 
remaining. It is believed to be the only con- 
cern in the world now producing pigskin leather 
exclusively. 


New Belting Company Organized 


Since the dissolution of the Ulmer Leather 
Company, L. R. Cochran, G. M. Schelin, J. F. 
Wilde and L. N. Lanoie, the four Ulmer em- 
ployes who were active in administering its 
affairs for the past few years, have organized 
The Thames Belting Company and will con- 
tinue to manufacture leather belting and allied- 
products as heretofore. All future correspond- 
ence should be addressed to The Thames Belt- 
ing Company, Box 46, Norwich, Conn. 


<- 
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- Bullard Machine Tool Trebles Shares 


At a stockholders’ meeting on January 4 the 
Bullard Machine Tool Company of Bridgeport 
increased outstanding shares from 100,000 to 
300,000 of no par value and changed the firm 
name to “ The Bullard Company”. Directors 
have authorized the issuance of three shares 
of new stock of no par value for each share 
of old stock outstanding. 


New Haven Makes Record 

During 1928 the New Haven railroad’s vol- 
ume of passenger trafic reached fourth place 
among national carriers together with the at- 
tainment of the greatest speed in its history 
of freight transportation. ‘The purchase of ten 
mammoth locomotives along with improve- 
ments in terminal facilities were the major fac- 
tors responsible for the increased speed and 
dependability of freight movements. This im- 
proved condition of the New Haven has re- 
leased large amounts of industrial and com- 
mercial capital because it is no longer neces- 
sary to keep large amounts of money invested 
in huge inventories on account of delays in 
freight deliveries. Common stock is now back 
on a paying basis for the first time since 1913, 
which speaks volumes for the vision and fore- 
sight of the management. 

A. C. Gilbert Company to Build Addition 

The A. C. Gilbert Company of Blatchley 
Avenue, New Haven, are now receiving bids 
through their architect, Robert H. S. Booth, for 
the erection of a new two story addition to their 
present plant. This extra floor space will be 
shared by both office and factory. 

Sunfast Hat Factory Nears Completion 

Two stories of the new Sunfast Hat Com- 
pany Factory in Norwalk have already been 
completed. It is understood that the factory 
will be completed and machinery installed ready 
for operation by the early part of May. This 
plant when in operation it is understood will 
employ approximately 1,000. 

Bridgeport Firm to Build Sport Plane 

The Whittlesey Body Company acquired the 
manufacturing and selling rights of the Avio 
Avian sport biplane from the A. V. Roe Com- 
pany Ltd. of London, England, early in Jan- 


uary. More than 40,000 square feet of floor, 


space will be given over to the manufacture of 
the plane. 


Western Union Extends Service 


A daily 50 word night letter service to im- 
portant British industrial centers has recently 
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been inaugurated by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Rates for this service are two 
cents per word cheaper than the week-end or 
regular cable letter. 

Navy Places Another Large Order 


An order for 136 Wasp engines and 25 of 
of spare parts totaling $1,079,782 is the latest 
Navy contract received by Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company. Other orders are expected 
in the near future if the Navy’s present options 
are exercised. 

Kilborn Bishop Appoint New Manager 

T. W. Cahill, or ‘‘ Tom” as he is familiarly 
known to the Sporting Goods division of the 
Hardware Jobbing trade, was recently ap- 
pointed Vice President and General Manager 
of the Kilborn & Bishop Company of New 
Haven. Prior to this Mr. Cahill was General 
Manager and Assistant Treasurer of The 
Marlin Firearms Company. Halloway Kil- 
born, Vice President and Treasurer, is au- 
thor of “ Forging” and “ Drop Forging” in 
the 1929 issue of Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Billings & Spencer Close Big Contract 

An order for twenty-one Billings board drop 
hammers involving $50,000 has recently been 
given to Billings & Spencer by the International 
Harvester Company. This order will keep the 
plant running to capacity for at least three 
months. Production methods have been mod- 
ernized, since a recent reorganization of the 
company, resulting in a steady increase of busi- 
ness from all parts of the world. 

J. & J. Cash Company Hears From Byrd 

A radiogram from the Byrd Antarctic ex- 
pedition in the Ross Sea, conveys Yuletide 
wishes and an appreciation of the support the 
company had given in furnishing labels for 
clothing. Later, the company will receive a 
souvenir brochure which sets forth the details 
and objects of the expedition. 

Engineers Club Dedicates Signs 

In a widespread movement to provide identi- 
fying signs for the safety of aviators, the Hart- 
ford Engineers Club has sponsored a large sign 
on the roof of the new Hartford Gas Tank 
in Parkville and another “‘ Hartford” sign on 
the roof of the Hartford Special Machinery 
Company on Homestead Avenue. 

Pratt & Whitney Start Night Shift 

In order to keep pace with a flood of orders 
recently received, the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany have started night shift operations with 
a force of from 75 to 100 men. It is not known 
how long such operation will be necessary. 
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Transportation Department 


Railroad Owned Cars Used in Intra-Plant 
Service 


The American Railway Association alleges 
that the use of railroad owned cars in intra- 
plant service is causing the carriers a consid- 
erable loss of revenue, and further that the 
practice unjustifiably favors the plant which, 
working under the average agreement, uses 
railroad owned cars in intra-plant service, and 
discriminates against the industries whose intra- 
plant service is performed in privately owned 
cars, and also those industries subject to the 
straight demurrage plan. The American Rail- 
way Association Committee’s proposal of which 
we have a copy would eliminate from the aver- 
age agreement cars used in intra-plant service, 
and the assessment of demurrage with no free 
time allowance would, of course, require 
changes in several of the rules and perhaps ad- 
ditional rules. 

If any of our members are interested in re- 
ceiving further information with reference to 
this subject we would be pleased to furnish full 
details upon request. 


Conference Rulings of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Rescinded 


The following notice has been received from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with ref- 
erence to this subject: 


‘Since May 7, 1928, it has been the prac- 
tice of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from time to time to compile and issue for pub- 
lic information its conference rulings upon ques- 
tions raised or submitted in correspondence. 
Reissues have been made, which, besides em- 
bodying new conference rulings, have revised 
or rescinded previous rulings which had become 
obsolete. The last issue of conference rulings 
bears date August 1, 1917. 

‘The Commission has considered the revi- 
sion and possible enlargement of its conference 
rulings. Many of the rulings have been made 
obsolete, as the subject matter has since been 
dealt with in formal reports and orders of the 
Commission, or in various formal circulars. 
Others are incorrect, and should be modified or 
rescinded, because counter to subsequent acts of 
Congress. The conference rulings cover only 
a portion of the activities of the Commission. 
To correct and bring the outstanding rulings 
to date, without the formulation and inclusion 
of many like informal correspondence rulings 


upon other phases of the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion, would give undue emphasis to parts of 
its activities. 

‘In the opinion of the Commission, although 
the rulings have served a very useful purpose in 
the past, it is not now practicable or desirable 
to revise and amplify them, or to continue their 
publication. Accordingly the Commission has 
ordered that the conference rulings be rescinded 
in their entirety and their use as authority be 
discontinued. ‘This action has been taken with- 
out conference to the correctness of individual 
rulings.” 


Container Service 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
entered an order for an investigation thereof, 
hearing to be held in Washington, February 6, 
1929. . 

Our trafic committee has discussed this sub- 
ject on various occasions and we would suggest 
that if any of our members are particularly in- 
terested they communicate with the traffic de- 
partment of the Association at the headquarters 
office. 


New Ruling for Export Shipments 


Concurrent action by the Department of 
Commerce and the United States Treasury in 
the prescribing of rules to assure procurement 
of accurate export statistics and the inherent 
force of Sections 16 and 17 of the shipping act 
practically will compel ship lines carrying ex- 
port trafic to adopt classifications of merchan- 
dise akin to the classifications observed by the 
railroads. The ships of the North Atlantic 
United Kingdom Freight Conference, on Jan- 
uary 1, will begin forcing shippers over their 
lines to give accurate descriptions of merchan- 
dise they offer for export instead of allowing 
them to use generic terms. Notice of their in- 
tention is to be found in a brief announcement 
given out by that conference. 

Identical reculations adopted by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce and the customs part of the’ 


Treasury to govern the gathering of export 
statistics go into effect on January 1. In its 
regulations the Department of Commerce has 
published what it calls ‘“‘ Schedule B, Statistical 
Classification of Domestic Commodities Ex- 
ported from the United States”. That sched- 
ule looks somewhat like a railroad freight class- 
ification. It will govern shippers in preparing 
their export declarations, the masters of ships 
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in making manifests, the issuing of bills of lad- 
ing, getting up of ship clearance documents, and 
the collectors of customs in making their re- 
ports, for statistical purposes, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. ‘The schedule is part of 
instructions addressed to collectors of customs 
‘““and others concerned.” Article 1140 of 
Treasury Department Customs Regulations 
says that the descriptions of merchandise in ex- 
port declarations must be stated in specific and 
not generic terms in sufficient detail to permit 
their classification under the proper classes 
shown in Schedule B of the Department of 
Commerce regulations herein mentioned. 

Refusal of clearance for the ship by the col- 
lector of customs is the penalty by which such 
precise description of the merchandise offered 
for export is to be obtained, the regulations 
saying that clearance shall be denied in the 
event of failure to furnish such descriptions. 
The net effect-of the regulations is to require 
specific descriptions in the export declaration 
of the shipper and in the master’s manifest of 
the cargo. They must agree and be attested by 
an oath. 

Schedule B, in some of its parts, is more de- 
tailed than any of the freight classifications, 
while in others it is less detailed. For illustra- 
tion, under the heading of ‘ Machinery and 
Machines ”’ the schedule has about 240 different 
sorts. That is, more than a freight classifica- 
tion of the railroads contains. “‘ Paper and 
Paper Manufactures” are divided into only 
about thirty items, which are fewer than in rail- 
road freight classifications. 

All these things are ordered to enable the 
Department of Commerce to issue export statis- 
tics that will mean something to exporters by 
reason of their detailed character. The force 
contributed to cause this close attention to the 
classification of articles to be carried in export 
commerce by the shipping act is contained in 
sections 16 and 17. The first forbids unjust 
discrimination, by ships, between shippers by 
allowing any to obtain, “by false billing or 
otherwise,”’ transportation less than at the es- 
tablished rates in use or to give any undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage to any 
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particular person or description of traffic what- 
soever. Section 17 requires every carrier by 
water to establish, observe, and enforce just 
and reasonable regulations and practices relat- 
ing to or connected with the receiving, handling, 
storing or delivery of property. The two sec- 
tions together make it the duty of the carrier 
to adopt such means as will assure uniform ap- 
plication of its rates, whatsoever they may be. 

The North Atlantic Conference lines do not 
file tariffs or classifications of merchandise with 
either the Shipping Board or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There can, therefore, 
be no tariff violation either by the shipper or 
carrier such as is forbidden by the interstate 
commerce act. Shipments by vessel are still 
made by the old contract method. That is, 
the shipper and the vessel agree on the rate 
to be charged. The rate fluctuates as the neces- 
sities or desires of the contending parties dic- 
tate. But the shipping act forbids discrimination 
between shippers. That being the fact, there is 
need for the carrier to have a precise description 
of the merchandise to be carried to the end that 
it may not unwittingly discriminate between 
its customers. Generic descriptions of “ grocer- 
ies’’ and “‘ machinery,” for instance, will not 
do. Canned goods are groceries, so are jams 
in glass, but generally they do not take the 
same rates. It is necessary for the carrier by 
water to know whether the groceries are jams 
or canned goods, so that it may not be found 
that under the head of groceries it has carried 
jams for one rate and charged a higher rate 
to the shipper who specifically described his 
groceries as jams. Specific descriptions, to be 
copied into the bills of lading, it is believed, are 
needed for the protection of the carrier against 
a charge of unlawful discrimination. Such de- 
scriptions are also needed in the ship’s manifest 
as a condition precedent to its clearance by the 
collector of customs; hence, the notice of the 
North Atlantic United Kingdom Freight Con- 
ference lines announcing that on January | spe- 
cific descriptions would be required. If Sched- 
ule B does not afford such descriptions, it is 
believed, the shipper will have to apply to the 
carrier for help on that point. 
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Traffic Management I (first semester) 


Lesson I The Industrial Traffic Department 
II Development of Transportation and Its Regulation 
III Modern Transportation Agencies 
Iv Shipping Papers 
v Freight Classifications 
vI Interpretation of Classification, Rules 1 to 13 
VII Interpretation of Classification, Rules 14 to 41 
VIII Freight Cars: Weights and Weighing 
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The Anti-Trust Laws 


By CHarves CHENEY, 


President of Cheney Brothers 


THINK that we will be apt to confuse our 

minds and get into some difficulties if we 
try to approach this subject seeking for a solu- 
tion, with our minds fixed on certain technical 
points at issue. I always like to get back to 
the underlying principles and ideal which should 
govern our conduct and guide us. Now, I 
would like to go back over some hundreds of 
years, if you are willing to tackle such a job 
as that — go back to a previous condition of 
civilization. We had 
under the old regime in 
Europe practically only 
one main source of 
wealth, namely agricul- 
ture. Industry was un- 
developed, the more es- 
tablished forms of com- 
merce were in an unde- 
veloped state, and it 
was a case of each com- 
munity, and almost each 
family living economi- 
cally independently. 

Take a trip up into northern Quebec to see 
how this old system still survives there. I am 
privileged in having spent some years in France 
so that I have learned the language and I have 
wandered around these farms in Quebec with 
much pleasure. They are self-sufficient — each 
one an economic unit — and you find repeated 
there today the old conditions. You will find 
the farm and woodlots, and along with it, you 
will find a little industry going on, all under the 
one roof. There is a little flock of sheep; the 
farmer shears his own sheep and the farmer’s 
wife scours and dyes the wool. Then, she does 
take one step out of her regular path. She goes 
down to the village and has it carded in a very 
primitive little carding mill. The wool is then 
taken back to the farm and the woman and her 
daughters spin it into yarn upon an old hand 
spinning machine, similar to those that we buy 
as antiques for our houses. After she spins 
the yarn, she makes a warp, puts it into a hand 
loom, and takes some of the same yarn as fill- 
ing and weaves the cloth with her own hands. 











The accompanying remarks were 
presented extemporaneously by Mr. 
Cheney at the meeting of the Board 
of Directors of this Association held 
in New Haven on November 27th. The 
address on this subject delivered by 
Felix H. Levy at the same meeting 
was published in the January issue. 


Then, it goes to the village for fulling and 
pressing. It is made into garments by her. 
This is all just as it was in the old feudal sys- 
tem in Europe, when industry was hardly more 
than an adjunct to agriculture. 

Industry was something hardly entering into 
the picture. Consequently, competition was for 
control of the land, because he who controls 
the source of wealth, the soyrce of productive 
contribution to the life of the country, gets the 
power, and my guess is 
that people who go 
after wealth are really 
seeking power. Never 
let us disassociate the 
two things from our 
minds. Under that 
plan, was built up the 
‘feudal system.” I 
suppose the same kind 
of man came to the fore 
then as now in our new 
industrial era. Prob- 
ably the most capable and honest man came 
into possession of the lands, by ability, fore- 
sight, courage, and sometimes by force or evil 
practices — but the most able men got it, and 
they felt just exactly as we do, that they were 
the people to whom the rest of the earth should 
look. They built the towns and the churches 
and the fortifications and provided protection. 
They did everything civic, they did every good 
work, and they felt that they were fine — and 
they were fine —and it would have gone on 
indefinitely, except for one thing. The control 
of wealth, with its accompanying control of 
power, always results in one thing if it has not 
an adequate eheck and control to go with it, 
and that thing is tyranny. When you give 
people the opportunity to take unto themselves 
the wealth of a country and the control and 
power that goes with it, if you do not combine 
that freedom with adequate checks to keep them 
from doing evil things against public welfare, 
the result has always been and always will be 
tyranny. ‘That is just what we started to. We 
passed out of the agricultural into the factory 
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and industrial era. This made a complete re- 
adjustment of society necessary. We are in 
the throes of an effort to readjust our ideas of 
life to changed conditions and are still in a tran- 
sitory stage, and this it is that is dominating 
the present-day life in the world. We are try- 
ing to find a new balance between the masses, 
the wealth, the administration of industry and 
of the governments and the relations between 
nations. This is the thing which is straining 
civilization to its core. 
This is the great problem 
which is at the root of all 
big problems today. Our 
whole political and indus- 
trial system tried to find a 
new balance and to -re-ad- 
just human relationships 
and that is what brought 
about the World War, 
and that condition will 
break down the modern 
structure of civilization if 
not solved. We have to 
find the answer. We are 
on the right and hopeful 
road. When conditions 
which existed under the 
feudal tyranny finally led 
to revolt and to its over- 
throw the world felt that 
freedom was won and that 
Liberty was for all time 
safe. Then the scene 
changed and the drama 
moved on in another set- 
ting. 

When we got into this 
industrial era, the same thing took place that 
had existed under the feudal system. The best 
men came forward and put themselves at the 
head of industrial development, and they be- 
gan, just as had the old feudal lords, to obtain 
control of wealth and the control of power. 
It is no mere figure of speech to speak of ‘‘ The 
Barons of Industry.”” That is just what they 
were, and we were heading for just the old 
evils. The people became aroused to the danger 
which hung over them and they set themselves 
to find ways of checking this menace. This 
brought about the Sherman Anti-Trust Laws. 
That is why I feel that this is not, as has been 
said here, an economic problem. 
ical problem as well as an economic problem. 
The issue at stake is the privilege of human 
liberty. I believe that the enactment of the 
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It is a polit- 
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Sherman Anti-Trust Laws was the perfectly 
natural, logical, necessary and wise develop- 
ment to meet this situation, and it worked. It 
was not by chance that the railroads and the 
Standard Oil Company gave up their system 
of rebates, and that the tendency to monopoly 
was checked. The public demanded to have a 
new feeling of assurance of liberty. 

I think that it is wrong to assume that just 
because people amended their manners, we 
could forget all that was 
done, or feel sure that the 
fight for freedom was 
over. If we do not pre- 
serve these checks, human 
nature will reassert itself 
and evils will reappear, al- 
ways in new forms. We 
will have some new devil- 
try and come to the same 
point where uncontrolled 
power. will exceed its 
bounds. We must pre- 
serve adequate checks and 
limits. 

I do not think the laws 
are perfect. I agree with 
all Mr. Levy said about 
the need of some new 
modification which will at 
the one time preserve our 
liberty and give us the 
freedom which we need 
from these restrictions, 
which are very irksome, 
but do not let us fall into 
the temptation of think- 
ing that because something 
is inconvenient, we should go to radical ex- 
tremes of attempting to root out that which 
is fundamentally right. 

I want to point out that these Sherman Anti- 
Trust Laws do many good things which per- 
haps were not present in the minds of those 
who enacted them. They were gunning for the 
Standard Oil Company and they shot into the 
flock and hit some birds they did not aim at. 
They enacted the law which struck our old 
friends the American Federation of Labor. Do 
not let us think that this is a side issue; it is 
just as important as the other phase. 

We started out to check evil conspiracies and 
we made a law which hits conspiracies of the 
mob just as directly as it strikes conspiracies 
of what some people are pleased to call the 
monied power. The result of it is that we have 
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preserved the right of men to the protection 
of the liberties which the Constitution of the 
United States grants to them. Mr. Levy has 
referred to the work of the League for Indus- 
trial Rights. I think they have done a big 
work. ‘They have not rewritten the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, they have done a 
great deal more — they have kept it from be- 
ing rewritten. The court decisions obtained 
through the work of that organization by the 
application of these laws which we are discuss- 
ing this morning, has resulted in the mainte- 
nance of American individual freedom and the 
right of all organizations and all men to exist 
free from the uncontrolled tyranny of the 
masses as well as of the 
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told that our Federation of Labor had given 
up the old idea of the restriction of output, that 
they had learned the lesson that the prosperity 
of the working man was not injured by giving 
free rein to production, but yesterday, Presi- 
dent Green comes out and says that they want 
a five-day week in order than modern industry 
shall not produce too efficiently. The same old 
doctrine is there, and it is false. The true doc- 
trine is that the more we produce, the larger 
the amount will be to divide. Labor will get 
an increased share, just as capital will. But 
they do not believe this. This very doctrine 
will ruin England, if they do not find the way 
out of their trouble, which they probably will. 

There are _ proposals 








interests. It has been 
said that we are not 
having much trouble 
with them now but that 
we are getting on finely 
with them. That is be- 
cause we have these 
laws to protect us. They 
have learned a lesson 
and cannot do the 
things they used to do, 
and are behaving well, 
but you turn them loose and see what will 
happen. 

We have had pointed out here the beauties 
of the way they do things in England. They 
may be away head of us in the administration 
of law but they have not any Sherman Anti- 
Trust Laws. The result is that England is 
practically bound hand and foot to the control 
of their Labor Unions and they cannot say 
“boo ” unless their Unions say they can. They 
are dominated by a system which is going to 
break down the British Empire if not checked. 
What holds it together? Of course, the British 
Empire without England would be a joke. What 
keeps England in the front rank? Its com- 
merce and trade. England with all its wonder- 
ful history and romantic background would not 
survive unless she could trade in the markets of 
the world, and she is trying this with a millstone 
around her neck. 


The whole Labor Union philosophy is that 
the limitation of production creates an artificial 
demand for labor, which increases competition 
for labor, thus producing an increased wage, 
which, in turn, is good for the working man. 
If you do not believe it, read the speech of 
President Green of the American Federation 
of Labor written Monday, the 26th. We were 


rises to the top. 


All good growth in civilization, as 
in nature, has been a slow process. 
This is part of God’s plan of eco- 
nomics to protect his own against 


themselves. Changes in existing laws 
and customs are gradual, — but, in the 
settling process, most of the cream 





now going before Par- 
liament to do something 
about providing checks 
upon the actions of 
their Labor Unions sim- 
ilar to those contained 
in our Anti-Trust Laws. 
Do you realize that the 
United States is the 
only country in the 
world in which there is 
such a thing as labor lit- 
igation? We are the only country where you 
can go to the courts and ask for damages 
against the Labor Unions. Great Britain, by 
specific act, has put the Labor Union above 
the law. The Labor Unions cannot be brought 
into court in England. I am not yet ready to 
say that I am willing that in America there 
should be any body of men, or any combines 
of interests, that stand above the law. We 
won’t stand for it. Do not think that this 
Labor Union issue is a side issue. It is as im- 
portant as the other side. 


Now, these laws put a crimp in something 
else which has been alluded to this morning. 
Labor Union restrictions were not the only 
thing we had to fight. It has been pointed out 
here why it was a fine thing for wholesalers to 
get together and tell us what we ought to do 
or what retailers to sell to. What is the matter 
with the textile industry of New England? In 
part they are suffering from the domination of 
wholesalers. What have the New England 
textile people done? They have some mills and 
machinery and know how to make goods. They 
put themselves in the hands of a commission 
house, and the commission house tells them 
what goods to make, how much stock to carry, 
and what prices they will give for them. The 
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mill man has nothing whatever to do or say 
about his line of goods or his own protection 
in outlining his fiscal policy, and does not know 
the names of the people to whom his goods 
are sold. He consigns his goods to New York, 
and New York distributes and bills them. He 
does not know where the goods are or what 
price they have sold for. He is not master of 
his own house. I do not want to say it is all 
right for a combination of wholesalers to get 
together and control the productive industries, 
as that is just as much a menace as the Labor 
Union. I think there is a wholesome check 
there. 

The Sherman Law is 
not acting in the way in 
which it was intended to 
act. It was set up to 
prevent the accumula- 
tion of industries in big 
mergers, which were be- 
lieved to be a menace. 
The precise restrictions 
of the law have been 
liberalized and it has 
been determined that it 
is legal for people to 
combine in consolida- 
tions, at least up to a 
certain point. The laws 
have been liberalized in other ways. Perhaps 
the other ways are not so generally appreciated, 
but at all events, whether it is through court 
decisions or interpretations, we have brought 
about larger consolidations and they are oper- 
ating efficiently and successfully, and, in this 
day of so-called “ profitless’ prosperity, we 
have certain outstanding companies in many 
lines of business which are enormously success- 
ful and which at the same time are serving the 
public well! Right in this stock market, we 
look at it and see all the money that is being 
spent and wonder if everybody is going crazy. 
You will notice that many shares are being 
bought in these industrial corporations. These 
corporations, stock in which is being bought 
so much, are making enough profit to almost 
justify even these prices because of the won- 
derfully increased efficiency of operation, and 
especially of distribution, with the result that 
companies like General Motors, General Elec- 
tric. DuPont, or Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, are going ahead and making a “ profitable ” 
prosperity. It has been shown that the most 
efficient and most successful corporations are 
those big ones, and, strange to say, the result 


Mr. Cheney’s “point of view” is 

. always refreshingly clear no matter 
upon what subject it is given. His ity. That I do not like. 
opinions are highly regarded and 
sought after by business executives 
all over the country. The lucid flow 


of words as set forth in this speech 
show him in his true light as a mem- 
ber of the “new day industrialists ” 
who are breaking down the barriers 
surrounding business and blazing new 
trails for industry. 
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has been contrary to anticipation. These great 
consolidations have not resulted in increased 
prices to the consumer. On the contrary, the 
increased price which has resulted in these con- 
trolled industries has only been about half as 
much as it has in the case of most other com- 
modities. They have been an effective eco- 
nomic instrument for the use of modern civili- 
zation. I think it is wrong that it should be 
possible for companies to merge together in 
a consolidated unit and effect the control of an 
industry where it would not, according to the 
generally accepted belief, be possible for them 
to agree among them- 
selves to the same ex- 
tent and maintain their 
liberty and individual- 


I think, however, that 
they have more liberty 
in that field than they 
suppose. Mr. Levy 
says that this is only the 
belief or imagination of 
of Mr. Montague and 
that he is a minority of 
one. Well, I know 
some others and some 
of them are the ablest 
men I know, who think 
we need a change, but who think a way can be 
worked out through the Anti-Trust Laws, with 
a modification to which I will refer in a moment. 

Now when we start to work repealing these 
laws, we are undertaking a big proposition. The 
country is not going to let you do it. The 
country is convinced that these laws give them 
something which they need, and, if you could 
do it, you would wipe out at one stroke twenty 
years of economic evolution, and would pres- 
ently discover that you had not done .anything. 
What are the laws? They are putting into 


statute form all the principles of the common 


law which existed before the Sherman Laws. 
Repeal them and where are you? Back on the 
common law which would be very nearly the 
same thing. It would upset two full business 
generations of experience. I want to point out 
that if by any chance these restrictions and re- 
straints should be taken away and we should 
be left free to act without the control which 
we chafe under, the matter would not end there. 
You may be sure that if your restrictions are 
taken away there will be something else sub- 
stituted. You are not going to be given carte 
blanche to do as you please. Inevitably, if you 
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relieve yourselves from these restraints there 
will be substituted some other form of govern- 
mental control through channels which will be 
worse. I would far rather operate at some dis- 
advantage under legal restrictions than to have 
to operate under and be inspected by some bu- 
reau in Washington. We may jump out of the 
frying pan into a very, very hot fire. 

Aside from the liberalization of the laws, 
which have been referred to as an attitude of 
the administration, there is the changed legal 
interpretation, which is not immutable, but 
which cannot be changed for a fancy. We are 
not going to change this legal interpretion be- 
cause we elect a new man President. It would 
take a long time. So you see, we have some- 
thing solid upon which to base our belief in the 
liberalization of these laws. We have a real 
change in public opinion. I believe in response 
to that public state of mind, the Federal Trade 
Commission is taking a new position which I 
think has great promise in it. The Federal 
Trade Commission has changed its attitude 
which Mr. Levy has pointed out was consider- 
ing only the interests of the consuming public. 
They no longer say, ‘ If something hurts you 
industrialists, we are sorry for you, go to the 
courts or to Congress, we are here to protect 
the consumer.” The first step was that they 
began calling trade conferences where they got 
all the interested parties together to see if 
they could draw up regulations which would ap- 
ply to certain industries, and they have had 
many of them. The usual form of procedure 
has been that a certain industry has formulated 
a code and has presented it to the Federal 
Trade Commission to pass on. The Commis- 
sion formally approves certain of the rules and 
this means that they take the moral responsibil- 
ity of enforcing them, because these regulations 
come within the scope of the laws which they 
are empowered to enforce. If the code con- 
tains rules which the Commission does not for- 
mally accept, they inform the industry that 
they have noted these rules but that they will 
not undertake to enforce them. The Cotton 
Seed Oil Press Association came before them 
and submitted thirteen rules. The Commis- 
sion stated that they approved, and hence will 
enforce, five of the items, but as to the remain- 
ing eight, they stated that they took due note 
of them but for the first time added that they 
considered their infraction as unfair competi- 
tion. Unfair competition cannot be defined. 
The Federal Trade Commission is instructed 
to stop unfair competition. It is given a very 


free hand to determine what is unfair competi- 
tion, and, unless frankly wrong, their ruling will 
stand in the courts. Therefore, this new pro- 
nouncement is extremely significant. 


I understand that Mr. Matthew Woll favors 
an amendment to the Anti-Trust Laws because 
it will help business. That is very kind of 
Mr. Woll. He has always been solicitous about 
the welfare of business. When I was a boy 
my father said that when anybody tells you 
something, no matter how much you trust his 
honesty, you must always consider in addition 
to the evidence submitted what are the proba- 
bilities. We have been fighting for years the 
amendments proposed by the Federation of 
Labor which were designed to take them out 
from under the operation of these laws. Now 
when they have failed they say they wanted to 
be nice to us. So Mr. Woll’s representations 
do not go with me. 

It is sensible that there should be something 
done which will permit of a cure of such a sit- 
uation as exists in the coal or textile, industries, 
but what is it? We want to keep the checks 
against wrong doings, and against evil conspir- 
acy on either side. Here is where-I come around 
to check with Mr. Levy. What we want to do 
is to say that we will agree to an amendment 
to Anti-Trust Laws to this effect: 

The prohibition of this law shall not be op- 
erative unless it appears to the court that the 
acts complained of are contrary to public in- 
terest. 

I have been trying hard for years and years 
to obtain the liberty to maintain my resale price 
and I beleve that is something which did not 
come within the intent of the Sherman Laws. 
I believe that the denial of the right to main- 
tain a resale price is a great evil which should 
be corrected. It is now said, “ When I buy 
vour silk, it belongs to me and I have a right 
to sell it at any price which suits me.” That 
is true if what he has bought is silk alone, but 
it is not true if what he has bought is my name. 
When he buys my brand of goods, he buys my 
reputation and my good will, and he is not 
entitled to use that as an advertising lure to 
get people into his establishment just to sell 
something else. Time after time, we have heard 
of people who have only a very small amount 
of our silks in stock and advertise them at cut 
rates to get people to come into the store. 
There is all too often some kind of misrepre- 
sentation in connection with these cut price 
sales. I will cite the case of a man who, as an 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Price Stability 


trom the 


Standpoint of the Manufacturer 





HE mortality of industry as reported 
monthly by the Credit Associations, the 
40 per cent of all manufacturing industry re- 


ported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as 
showing a loss on opera- 
tions and the small per- 
centage of the 60 per 
cent which made any 
profit actually showing a 
reasonable profit, should 
cause the executives of 
our country to pause and 
consider, ‘‘ How can we 
correct this situation?” 
Mr. Klein, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, 
with a cross section of 
conditions in an industry 
before him, made the 
very striking statement 
in a recent address, “The 
Volume of Output, how- 
ever economically 
achieved, is of no Ulti- 
mate Value whatsoever 
in Our operations with- 
out a corresponding Vol- 
ume of Profit to the 
Manufacturer.” 

Many of our execu- 
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tives in key industries are being deluded by 
their Sales and Production Managers into the 


belief that volume will reduce cost, regardless 
of the price level at which the volume is secured. 
They are deluded still further by lack of ac- 
curate facts on what volume is actually avail- 
Let us illustrate by 


able in a given industry. 


The following is a reprint of an article written for the American Business 
} Magazine by L. 8. Horner, president of Niles-Bement-Pond Company of 
‘ which the Pratt and Whitney Manufacturing Company is a subsidiary. 
This article is part of the general activity started some time ago by Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover to introduce better business policies into industry. 


a specific case which recently happened: Six 
executives in a basic industry sat around a table 
— they represented about 80 per cent of the 


dollar production of this 
industry. Each execu- 
tive was asked, ‘“ What 
do you feel is the total 
dollar demand for your 
production for the year 
1927?” The totals as 
estimated by these exec- 
utives, when compared 
with the totals as actu- 
ally made by their com- 
panies, proved the amaz- 
ing difference of more 
than 300 per cent. Just 
visualize what effect this 
estimate had on _ the 
price policy of each com- 
pany—they said to 
themselves, ‘‘ We must 
get a larger percentage 
of volume and thereby 
reduce cost,” — and 
they figured the volume 
200-300 per cent more 
than it was. Result — 
lower price level on a vol- 
ume one-third their esti- 
mate. 


One-Price Policy 


The business policies which must control an 
industry successfully fall in three major heads: 
Design or quality — efficient low-cost produc- 
tion — effective distribution, and distribution is 
recognized today as the most serious and the 
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least really solved. 

Industry exists to create a profit, and in our 
mad rush for size and volume we too often 
forget this profit. The question, therefore, up- 
permost in the minds of our great leaders, is, 
how shall we insure a profit on our products. 

It is my firm belief that the most effective 
way is to establish an unalterable policy that the 
price at which our products are sold will be 
determined before the bid is made — taking 
into consideration all the elements governing 
the price — and when this particular price is 
made, to adhere to it absolutely. It is known 
in business today as a Firm or One-Price Pol- 
icy —it insures Price Stability. 

There are few executives who, with True 
Cost based on good, 
sound, accurate cost ac- 
counting methods, will 
deliberately set a price 
on a bid which will not 
show a profit. But 
there are many execu- 
tives in many basic in- 
dustries who have not * 
the backbone to adhere 
to the price determined 
when they are told fairly — or otherwise — 
that they will lose the order if they do not 
reduce the price made. Too many executives 
have an “asking price and a selling price,” 
to use an oft-quoted expression. 

The great buying executives of this country 
who have given this subject much thought 





and careful study will acknowledge that they. 


much prefer to buy from concerns which have a 
one-price policy, because much of their time is 
saved —they know that they are protecting 
their companies, because no competing concern 
can buy from the one-price company any lower 
than they can. The old time purchasing agent 
who feels that he is making his own job more se- 
cure by the policy of playing one competitor 
against the other, and thereby beating down the 
price, is not so highly considered as he once was 

—and they are getting fewer and fewer. 


A Survey Should Be Made 


A Firm Price with a profit is becoming recog- 
nized as an asset to the big thoughtful buyer, 
because the supplier who has this policy usually 
furnishes a better product — gives better serv- 
ice and in the long run improves and often 
lowers the cost and price of his product by con- 
ducting proper research and engineering study 
and improvement of facilities. 





In order accurately to determine what the 
Firm Price must be, a careful survey of all con- 
ditions must be made — not based, as is so 
often done, on buyers’ statements, salesmen’s 
guesses or alibis, generalities expressed by com- 
peting executives, and other dubious ways. 
What must be obtained are facts. The natural 
query is how they can be obtained. The an- 
swer is obvious — through a properly directed 
Association or Institute composed of the actual 
directing heads of the industry, guided by a sec- 
retary and counsel who will provide the ma- 
chinery to get the facts. When the associa- 


tion is set up seriously and effectively, the direct- 
ing executives will contribute monthly the facts 
regarding the industry — their individual facts 
will be strictly confiden- 
tial, but the totals will 

“ There is scarcely anything in this be given each com- 
world that some man cannot make a 


pany contributing their 


little worse and sell a little cheaper, facts. What an able ex- 
and the buyers who consider price 
only are this man’s lawful prey.” 


— Attributed to John Ruskin 


ecutive wants to know 

is Trends, not 100 per 

cent Totals. Therefore, 

75-80 per cent of the 

industry in dollars or 

quantity is sufficient — 
the full 100 per cent would not change the 

Trend any reasonable percentage, certainly not 
per cent. 

The big items provided by the Association 
are: 

1. Acquaintance and confidence between direct- 
ing executives (agents won’t do — the exec- 
utive himself must actually give his time 
and attention. ) 

2. Current Facts every month on vital points 
— Production, ede, Shipments, etc. 

3. True Cost based on Uniform Cost Account- 
ing methods. : 

4. Reduction of types or kinds, sometimes 
called Standardization and Simplification. 

5. Elimination of waste — exchange of meth- 
ods used by various companies is invaluable. 

6. Education of -executives and customers in 
fair practices — good faith. 


A Price With a Profit 


There is required patience and kindliness in 
the efforts to put into effect the working up of 
these six major ideas, but they are well worth 
the money and effort. 

When the executives feel that progress has 
been made, they can then individually begin 
to use the facts thus obtained and on them base 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Foreign Trade Tips 


Shipments to Uruguay 

HE Hartford Office of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce is about to 
receive and carry to its headquarters in Wash- 
ington a formal complaint to be filed by the 
Trafic Department of the Association in be- 
half of interested members protesting against 
the proposal of the government of Uruguay 
to put into effect on March 13, 1929, a regula- 
tion requiring that shipping marks, net and 
gross weights, and numbers must be branded 
on shipping cases going to that country. The 
composite complaint is in response to the Asso- 
ciation’s Traffic Bulletin No. 318, asking mem- 
bers for a statement of the difficulties, addi- 
tional cost and delays which the new regulation 
may impose. In order to permit members who 
have not yet replied to become parties to the 

complaint, it has been temporarily withheld. 
Foreign Representatives Returning on Leave 
The following foreign service officers of the 
Bureau will return to the United States on 
leaves of absence during the year 1929 and 
will be glad to come to Connecticut to confer 


with manufacturers regarding conditions at 


their posts: 


Approximate Time 





Name and Title Post in U. S. 
J. Arnold, C.A. Peking Apr.-Oct 

T. C. Barringer, T.C. Singapore Dec.-June ’30 
C. C. Brooks, C.A. Montevideo July-Dec. 

H. D. Butler, A.C.A London Mar.-Sept. 
H. A. Butts, C.A. Tokyo Apr.-Oct. 
Wm. L. Cooper, C.A. London Sept.-Mar. °30 


M. A. Cremer, T.C. 


Sao Paolo 


Dec.-June "30 


A. E. Ellis, T.C. Bogota July-Dec. 
J. A. Embry, A.C.A. Vienna Sept.-Mar. ’30 
J. B. Foster, T.C. Wellington Feb.-Aug. 
H. S. Fox, T.C London July-Dec. 
H. L. Groves, C.A. Vienna Mar.-Sept. 
B. M. Hammond, T. C. Milan Feb.-Aug. 
E. D. Hester, T. C. Barcelona Apr.-Oct. 
C. Jackson, C.A. Rio Dec.-June 30 


E. P. Keeler, T.C. 


Constantinople 


Nov.-May ’30 


W. L. Kilcoin, A.T.C. Johannesburg Mar.-Sept. 
C, A. Livengood, C.A. Madrid Feb.-Aug. 
H. C. MacLean, C. A Paris July-Dec. 


W L. McCreery, T.c. 


J. R. McKey, A.T.C. 


Sao Paolo 
San Juan 


Mar.-Sept. 
Oct.-April 30 


M. M. Mitchell, C.A. Rome Apr.-Oct. 

G. C. Peck, C.A Panama Sept.-Mar. ’30 
Don Renshaw, TC. Singapore Dec.-June '30 
J. D. Smith, A.C.A. Lima Jan.-July 

C. B. Spofford, T.C. Calcutta Mar.-Sept. 

F. Todd, C.A. Havana June-Dec. 

J. F. Van Wickel, C.A. The Hague Oct.-Apr. ’30 


Arrangements for conferences with these 
Trade Commissioners and Commercial At- 
tachés may be arranged through the Hartford 
Office of the Bureau. As there is a consider- 
able demand on the part of manufacturers in 
all sections of the country for interviews with 
these men during their leaves, it is recom- 
mended that arrangements be completed as far 
in advance as possible. Manufacturers desir- 
ing to investigate new foreign markets for their 
products are especially invited to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to secure first-hand and 
complete up-to-date information. 


Recent Publications 


Publications issued by the Department of 
Commerce during the last month that have 
the most direct interest for Connecticut manu- 
facturers are listed below. Copies may be pur- 
chased through the Hartford Office. A com- 
plete list of all publications available will be 
mailed upon request. 

Sources of Foreign Credit, Information, Revised, 1928, 
compiled by A. S. Hillyer. Trade Information Bulletin No. 
292; ii + 54 pages. This revised edition contains consid- 
erable information not appearing in the previous editions 
and is issued as a guide to exporters. Price, 10 cents. 


International Trade in Clocks and Watches. Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 585; ii +62 pages. Brief account 
of the clock and watch industry and trade of different 
countries. Price, 10 cents. 


Advertising Automotive Products in Australia, Japan, and 
Islands of Pacific, compiled by J. A. G. Pennington. Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 589; ii +49 pages. Study of the 
factors which enter into the marketing of motor vehicles 
in the Orient and the advertising mediums available. A 
bibliography is included. Price, 10 cents. 


Trade Opportunities 


Reserved information on the following trade 
opportunities may be obtained from the Hart- 
ford Office of the Bureau upon written request 
by opportunity number. The Bureau does not 
furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility 
as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases; refer- 
ences are generally furnished and form a part 
of the reserved information. Connecticut man- 
ufacturers and exporters in following up “ For- 
eign Trade Opportunities ” should not fail to 
furnish the American consul, attaché or trade 
commissioner who sent in the report, a copy 
of their letter to the foreign merchant. This 
practice should work out to the distinct advan- 
tage of exporters, as it will enable representa- 
tives of the Government to follow up the mat- 
ter personally with the foreign merchant. 
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Op. City and 

Commodities No. Country 
Airplanes, com- 35371 Yunanfu, China 
mercial 
Automobile acces- 35309 Budapest, Hungary 
sories 

Do. 35442 Santa Cruz, 

Canary Isl. 

Automobile acces- 35443 Vienna, Aus. 
sories and equipment 
Automobile acces- 35308 Montevideo, 
sories, parts and Uruguay 
novelties 
Auto. accesories, 35478 Cawnpore, India 
tire and tube repair- 
ing outfits 
Balloons bearing 35479 Milan, Italy 
representation of the 
map of the world 
Bathing caps, shoes 35495 Rome, Italy 
and belts 
Batteries, storage 35448 Amsterdam, Neth- 
parts and separators erlands 
Bolts and nuts 35390 Bombay, India 

Do. 35348 Cairo, Egypt 
Buttons, especially 35460 Rosario, Argentina 
mother of pearl 
Cotton khaki drills, 35493 Addis Ababa, 


canvas, and bleached 


Ethiopia 


and unbleached sheet ings 


Cotton piece goods 
Do. 
Do. 


Druggists’ rubber 
sundries, and bath 
and laboratory ac- 
cessories 
Flashlights, nickel 
case, with focussing 
device 
Hardware, builders’ 
Do. 
Hardware, builders’ 
galvanized sheets 
and cutlery 
Hardware, house- 


hold, and equipment 


for hotels, bars and 


kitchens 
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35407 Mexico City, Mexico 

35416 Winnipeg, Can. 

35343 Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 

35308 Montevideo, Uruguay 

35324 Welteverden, Java 

35344 Vienna, Aus. 

35366 Lima, Peru 

35320 Rio de Janiero, 
Brazil 

35326 Hamburg, Germany 


Purchase 
or Agency 


Purchase 

Purchase 
Both 
Agency 


Both 
Both 
Purchase 


Purchase 
Both 


Either 
Agency 
Purchase 


Both 
Agency 
Agency 


Agency 


Both 


Sole 


Agency 
Agency 


Agency 
Agency 


Agency 


Commodities 


Hardware, house- 
told, and table and 
kitchen cutlery 
Hardware and 
metal goods 
Household appli- 
ances, electrical 
Household electric 
appliances, includ- 
ing electric fans 
Household elec- 
trical appliances 
(vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines 
and cookers) 

Kid, calfskin, and 
fine leathers 
Machine tools, 
metalworking, es- 
pecially drilling ma- 
chines, grinding ma- 


chines, and machines 


for the manufacture 
of cogwheels 
Motors, marine, 2 
and 4 cylinder 
Novelties and fancy 
goods, from 5 cents 
to $1.00 each 
Phonographs with 
new sound box prin- 
ciple, and supplies 
Phonographs and 
records 

Pipe fittings 

Radio apparatus 
Radio sets and 
parts 

Saws, metal-cut- 
ting, with handles 
Silk piece goods 
Spoons, tea, nickel 
plated 

Sport goods, all 
kinds 

Sporting and ath- 
letic goods 


Op. 
No. 


35360 


35390 


35359 


35307 


35322 


35460 


35376 


35310 


35488 


35477 


35420 
35424 
35478 
35449 


35455 


35412 
35454 


35479 


35392 
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City and 

Country 
Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


Bombay, India 


Vienna, Aus. 


Karachi, India 


Liverpool, England 


Rosario, 
Argentina 
Berlin, Germany 


Bilbao, Spain 


Santo Domingo, Do- 
minican Republic 


Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


Dairen, Manchuria 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Cawnpore, India 
Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


Cherbourg, France 


Vancouver, Can. 
Quebec, Can. 


Milan, Italy 


Paris, France 


(Continued on page 28) 
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We carry a stock as 
complete 





as can be 
found in New England 


Phones Colony 7420, 7421, 7422 


Purchase 
or Agency 


Agency 


Either 
Agency 


Agency 


Either 


Purchase 


Agency 


Both 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Both 
Agency 

Both 
Purchase 


Either 


Agency 
Purchase 


Purchase 


Either 
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PRICE STABILITY * * * 


(Continued from page 24) 
their individual price policies which, when de- 
termined, should not be changed except for a 
definite, honest change in the specification for 
the product. 

There is a great wave of understanding of 
this general plan spreading through our busi- 
ness world, for which the Department of Com- 
merce, with Mr. Hoover’s vision of the past 
seven years, blazed the way. Now the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States through Dr. 
Baker’s Trade Association Department, is 
ready to advise how properly to set up an asso- 
ciation. [he Government departments — Fed- 
eral ‘rade Commissions and the once dreaded 
Attorney-General’s department — will be found 
sympathetic and helpful. Industry needs to 
realize that honest cooperation is better than 
bittér competition — better for the manufac- 
turer and the buyer. 

Industry in general is sick, and a price with 
a profit is necessary to restore health and fu- 
ture progress. A Firm Price policy, carefully 
prepared and lived up to, will contribute largely 
to this progress. Price stability is a real start 
toward a price with a reasonable profit. 


THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


(Continued from page 22) 
act of retaliation in a trade dispute, instituted 
a cut price war against our firm in which he 
published a double spread page in a Sunday 
edition advertising our goods at a ridiculous 
price. ‘The man had a mail order business. 
He sent a cut price circular all through the 
central section of the United States. From 
that hour there was no dealer in the section 
in which he traded who could buy Cheney Silks 
at the regular price and resell them at a profit 
in the face of this unfair competition. So the 
whole business stopped from that day and we 
suffered a loss of a good many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of business. He did not have any 
large amount of our silk. He dragged the name 
of the company down in the dust, and ruined the 
business as an act of spite. I want the right to 
say to anybody who buys my name that he shall 
not come out and use it to my detriment. A 
man’s good name should not be turned against 
him to his own destruction. In business there 
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can be no such thing as the continuation of a 
relationship which is not mutually satisfactory. 
It is not sufficient that the method of conduct- 
ing business works to one party’s advantage 
only. I admit freely that if I buy a cargo of 
wheat, coal, or a yard of silk, I can do what 
I will so long as it suits me, but I can never ad- 
mit that it can be done to another’s detriment. 
We should have the right to control the resale 
price. Competition will protect the public 
against its abuse. 


STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN 


(Continued from page 11) 


We leave the problem with you. While it is 
a difficult one, it can be answered if approached 
in a cooperative spirit; if handled discreetly, 
intelligently and courageously; and if those 
charged with solving it live up to the spirit 


’ 


of “Stop, Look and Listen” ; 


, 





STOP — long enough to consider the prob- 
lem in all its aspects; 


LOOK — the problems squarely in the face, 
and 

LISTEN — to the advice that may be given 
by those who have studied the question 
impartially and whose opinions are based 
On practical experience. 
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‘Taxation Department 


Timely News on Federal and State Tax Matters Will Appear in This Department Each Month, 
Prepared for the Association by Hadfield, Rothwell, Soule & Coates 





Certificate of Inventory, Form No. 1126, 
Discontinued 

In previous years, if a corporation was en- 
gaged in the production, purchase or sale of 
merchandise, as an income-producing factor in 
the trade or business, it was necessary to secure 
from the Collector of Internal Revenue and file 
as a part of the Corporation Income Tax re- 
turn, a Certificate of Inventory, Form No. 
1126. 

This certificate has been discontinued in the 
new return for the calendar year 1928 and ques- 
tion 10 on page 4 of the new blank requires a 
full explanation of the method used in valuing 
the inventory. 


Profits From Sale of Municipal Bonds Held 
Exempt 

In a decision handed down by the District 
Court of Minnesota, Third Division, on Nov- 
ember 17, 1928, it was held that profit from 
the sale of municipal bonds was exempt from 
income tax, such tax being either on the bonds 
themselves or on the income arising therefrom. 

The plaintiff purchased certain bonds issued 
by municipal corporations of the State of Min- 
nesota, and thereafter sold such bonds at a 
profit. Under the Revenue Acts of the United 
States, the government levied a tax on the profit 
so realized by the plaintiff and, under protest, 
plaintiff paid such tax. The plaintiff there- 
after brought action to recover the amount so 
paid. 

We quote in part from the decision as fol- 
lows: 

“The means and instrumentalities of a state gov- 
ernment are exempt from taxation by the United 
States. 

“Tt is therefore beyond dispute that income from 
bonds such as those here in question is not subject 
to a tax under the Revenue Law. Limited still fur- 
ther, the question here is whether gains and profits 
realized on the sale of such bonds are income within 
the meaning of the law. Confessedly, the tax here in 
question was a tax on income; otherwise, there would 
be no justification for its levy. Clearly, that income 
was derived from municipal bonds issued under the 
authority of the state of Minnesota. 

“In such cases the underlying principle is that the 
federal government shall not exercise the power of 
taxation in such manner as in any substantial degree 


to interfere with the state in any of its governmental 
functions. In the performance of such functions, the 
state and its various subdivisions require money. They 
often borrow. In such cases, bonds or other obliga- 
tions are issued and are offered for sale to the investing 
public. A tax on such obligations, or on the income 
therefrom, is a burden thereon, and makes them less 
desirable and less salable in the market. It interferes 
with the demand for such obligations, and with the 
success of the state or other political subdivision in 
raising money through their sale. Under the principle 
hereinbefore stated, no such tax is valid. 

“In like manner, if at the time that any issue of 
state or municipal bonds is offered to the investing 
public, it shall be known that any gain or profit realized 
from a rise in value of such bonds, and a sale thereof, 
would be subject to a federal tax, which might be in- 
creased at any time, this circumstance would operate 
to discourage the public from dealing in such securi- 
ties, and would cause a reduction in the price which 
purchasers would be willing to pay therefor. 

“The imposition of such a tax, therefore, would 
affect the power of the state or municipality to bor- 
row money and also the amount which could be real- 
ized from the sale of its securities. This would be 
an unjustifiable interference with the financial opera- 
tions of the governmental subdivision in question, and, 
equally with a tax directly imposed on the bonds them- 
selves, and for substantially the same reasons, should 


be held invalid.” 





FOREIGN TRADE TIPS 


(Continued from page 26) 


Op. City and Purchase 
Commodities No. Country or Agency 
Tires, automobile 35443 Vienna, Aus. Agency 
Tires and tubes, 35478 Cawnpore, India Both 
automobile 
Toilet articles 35392 Paris, France Either 
Tools, for automo- 35453 Frankfort, Germany Purchase 
bile and metal and 
woodworking industry 
Tools, hand 35369 Budapest, Hungary Both 
Toys 35460 Rosario, Argentina Purchase 
Velours, plain 35484 Sydney, Australia Both 
and brocade 
Wire 35320 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Agency 
Wire and wiring 35307 Karachi, India Agency 
supplies 
Wool goods 35343 Buenos Aires, Agency 

Argentina 

Yarn, cotton, about 35492 Bogota, Colombia Purchase 


500 tons annually 


19eF 
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The Problem of Hernia Compensation 


By Howetit CHENEY 


'— set up legal machinery which will leave 
the way open for worthy hernia claims 
while at the same time excluding from compen- 
sation hernias whose major contributing causes 
lay outside the occupational field, is an unenvi- 
able task. There is a middle ground somewhere, 
not hard to recognize in a concrete case. But 
to crystallize one’s estimate on the relative 
merit of specific claims into a legal wall just 
low enough to let in hernia indubitably caused 
by the job, yet high enough to exclude fraud- 
ulent or indifferent claims, is a more difficult 
undertaking. The hernia amendments proposed 
by the Association in the last session of the 
legislature, and eventually enacted into law, 
were - predicated on an honest endeavor to 
achieve that ideal by requiring the claimant 
to prove that the hernia resulted from an acci- 
dent, that disability followed that accident im- 
mediately, that he had no pre-existing hernia, 
and that he reported the facts of the accident 
to his employer within two weeks. These re- 
quirements were suggested to the legislature 
only after long and careful study, and were clear 
attempts to link up the disability with the in- 
jury which caused it by some tangible and ob- 
vious tie. 

Absolute and unfailing equality of applica- 
tion cannot be expected of any legislative en- 
actment. No amount of foresight can guaran- 
tee that every case arising out of it will be ad- 
equately met by all of its terms. But it was 
expected that the requirements set forth in this 
statute would provide the necessary lee-way 
for well founded hernia claims, while at the 
same time curing a problem which has become 
an acute one in Connecticut of late years and 
which has resulted not only in mounting com- 
pensation insurance costs, but in a sense of de- 
pendence on the part of industrial workers 
which has no basis in justice. 

Fortunately for the clarification of the stat- 
ute, the facts were clearly defined in the only 


Er 


Ecce ENGINEERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Newark, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL 


case under the new law which went up to the 
Supreme Court. A carpenter, stepping down 
from a staging, tripped and wrenched himself. 
He continued at work for several days, and 
although he had satisfied the other require- 
ments for a hernia award, the compensation 
commissioner construed ‘immediate disabil- 
ity’ in its strictest sense, and the majority of 
the Supreme Court upheld him. 

The compensation committee of the Associa- 
tion has decided to seek a relaxation of the 
hernia clause at this session of the legislature, 
although the provisions put into the act in 
1927 are not unique, nor even unusually harsh. 
The compensation laws of thirteen other states, 
including the lately adopted and presumably 
model law of Missouri, set up immediate dis- 
ability as one of the conditions for compensa- 
tion after hernia. Louisiana and New Jersey 
are still more strict in their phraseology, the 
statutes of those states requiring conclusive 
proof that the employe was compelled to cease 
work immediately. Indeed, the statutes of 
these two states specifically rule out anything 
but the real traumatic hernias resulting from 
the application of force directly to the abdom- 
inal wall, and treat all other cases as of slow 
development and therefore not compensable, 
unless the employe sets up five more proofs, 
more drastic than those in the Connecticut 
statute. Moreover, statutes in these two states 
are so worded as to preclude the possibility of 
compensating hernia as an_ occupational 
disease. In Wisconsin, where the statute is 
not so specific, the industrial commission has 
established evidential rules of similar import; 
and in a recent decision confirming the dis- 
missal of a hernia claim, the Wisconsin Supreme 


Court relied on a brief filed by the industrial 


commission which contained this statement: 
‘Any such development of the condition as will 
render the case compensable must necessarily 
cause immediate discomfort, at least temporary 
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suspension from work, and outward evidence of 
pain observable to fellow employes.” 

Twelve states, also including Missouri, re- 
quire evidence of pain accompanying the occur- 
rence of the hernia. New Jersey and Louisiana 
require evidence of such physical distress that 
the attendance of a licensed physician was re- 
quired within twenty-four and forty-eight hours 
respectively after the ocurrence of the hernia. 
New Jersey demands evidence of severe pain in 
the hernial region, and requires that the accom- 
panying facts be of such severity as to be noticed 
by the employe and communicated to the em- 
ployer within twenty-four hours after the occur- 
rence of the hernia. Louisiana also requires 
an exceptional degree of severity in the symp- 
toms, and provides that they must not be only 
noticed by the claimant, but communicated im- 
mediately to one or more persons. Arizona also 
has this provision. Pennsylvania and Louisiana 
both require notice to the employer within forty- 
eight hours, while Illinois allows fifteen days. 

The laws of eight states provide that the 
hernia must appear suddenly. Nor is freedom 
from a former hernial condition by any means 
a requirement peculiar to the Connecticut act. 
It is in the laws of twelve other states, again 
including the new law in Missouri. In con- 
tinental Europe where social legislation has 
gone to lengths which American independence 
neither wants nor needs, a hernia award is com- 
paratively rare. Germany, for instance, de- 
mands that the trauma or the strain producing 
the hernia be adequate, and under judicial prac- 
tice there lifting is not deemed a proximate 
cause of hernia unless the thing lifted ordinarily 
requires the strength of two men. 


The obvious intent to confine hernia cover- 
age under compensation act to the strict trau- 
matic hernia is evidenced through the whole 
trend of these statutes. The specific treatment 
of hernia under compensation, as a matter to 
be treated separately, had its origin generally 
only after the wave of compensation legisla- 
tion passed over the country from 1911 to 
1914; and it is significant that most of the com- 
pensation laws passed at a later date contained 
specific reference to hernia. Connecticut, like 
many other states, set up no special machinery 
in its original act to deal with hernia, but com- 
pensated it under the general enabling provi- 
sions of the act. The insertion of a specific 
clause in 1927, then, was by no means a radical 
departure, either in its intent or in the severity 
of its requirements, but on the contrary was 
distinctly in line with the present day trend. 
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Medical testimony supporting the equity of 
this trend is not wanting. A significant state- 
ment appeared some months ago in a report 
put out by a special committee of the New Eng- 
land Surgical Society on traumatic hernia, and 
this statement has the endorsement of respect- 
able medical opinion in Connecticut. ‘ We 
feel,” the report states, ‘‘ that the present day 
attitude of making someone other than the dis- 
abled individual pay for disability for which 
no one is responsible has been carried rather 
farther in the case of hernia than with most 
other alleged injuries. The consensus of sur- 
gical opinion points very definitely to the con- 
clusion that hernia, as a result of a single in- 
jury or strain, is of extreme rarity.” 

While this report does not presume to decide 


whether or not hernia in the main is a disease 


of occupation and therefore compensable on 
economic or humanitarian grounds, it does lay 
down six criteria for determining what consti- 
tutes true traumatic hernia, and rejects as not 
of traumatic origin hernia which lacks two or 
more of these criteria. These criteria are: im- 
mediate descent of the hernia following the al- 
leged injury or strain, severe pain in the hernial 
region, marked prostration, symptoms of such 
severity that the individual calls attention to his 
condition within the first twenty-four hours, no 
previously existing hernia at the present site, 
and an adequate trauma or strain. 


With the exception of back strains, probably 
no other phase of workmen’s compensation has 
offered so many obstacles to equitable determin- 
ation, as hernia. Other jurisdictions are trying 
to solve the problem in accordance with modern 
thought, and Connecticut should not remain be- 
hind. It was to be expected that the amend- 
ments of 1927 would result in a decline in the 
number of hernia awards, because of the 
marked contrast in effect between a law which 
allowed almost unlimited latitude in hernia 
cases, and one which sets up specific require- 
ments. The undue liberality of a prior stat- 
ute should not sway judgment on the present 
law, without due regard for the justice of the 
present method of treatment when considered. 
on its merits, and the justification for it. 

In view of these considerations, and in the 
light of its extended study, the compensation 
committee is recommending to the General As- 
sembly a modification of the hernia clause which 
will allow one week for the onset of disability; 
and is also asking for the insertion of the re- 
quirement that the hernia must have been ac- 
companied by evidence of pain. 


S. S. HENRY D. WHITON, Ready for Discharging 


Navy Standard New River Coal 


You are invited to inspect the most complete 
COAL handling plant in Connecticut. Facili- 
ties provided for discharging 7500 ton steamers 
at the rate of 600 tons per hour. 


SHIPMENTS 
Trucks—Flat Bottom Barges—Railroad Cars 


A visit will be revealing-and interesting to any 
Connecticut consumer of coal. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


T. A. D. JONES @ CoO., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 
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Up or Down 


Upstairs or downstairs, the safety of your employes, the efh- 
ciency of your plant, the safe handling of your goods, the 
impression on the stranger within your gates—how much 
depends on the right kind of an elevator! The best there are 
are made in Connecticut. Call us in to consult with you 
and to submit quotations on freight or passenger equipment. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


38 Gregory Street 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Sales and Service Offices at Hartford, Bridgeport, Waterbury 


Main Office 

2292 

Main 

Street ; Fs ? 7 Bridgeport 
Hartford : eal olan ei Providence 

Conn. ie Springfield 

‘ : Rae angee. Philadelphia 

Established 1920 * aah x y ; " AL 


WOODLAND Ticats Commun? '. 


A Fleet of 30 Trucks For All Purposes 
All Merchandise Insured While in Transit 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE TRUCKING 


— 


Phone us and a 


representative ex- “ . ° ” Shipments daily 
perienced in Motor Service That Satisfies for Pacific Coast 


Truck Transporta- Points by all 
tion will gladlycall § Armored Cars in Service  °"2™° C7" 
to study your needs 


Steamers. 
and requirements. 





ra? Dollar Line 
Express—Freight 


Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


“*INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND”’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


7 29 
**Rounp—THE—WorLpD 

FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


**TRaNs—PaciFic”’ 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Bowling Green 3144 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


HARRY T. BREW, Commercial Agent 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Good Printing Plates 
are essential to every piece 
of printed literature. 


Dowd Wyllie &OLron 


LN CORPORATED 


Advertising Art and Engraving 


Plimpton Bldg. Ann & Pearl St. 
Hartford, Conn. 





MACHINERY 


MACHINE PARTS 
DESIGNING 


e have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. 
We also maintain a competent engineering 
department and are prepared to undertake the 
development, design and manufacture of ma- 
chinery for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Savannah Line 


Year Round Freight and Passenger Service 
Between 
Boston, New York and Savannah 
FREIGHT 


Differential rates from Connecticut, New 

Englandand Eastern Seaboard Territories to: 
Alabama Louisiana 
Arkansas Mississippi 
Colorado Missouri 
Florida Nebraska 
Georgia Oklahoma 
Illinois South Carolina 
Kansas Tennessee 
Kentucky Utah 

and Wyoming 

Package cars loaded on “Savannah Line’’ Terminal, 

Savannah, for all principal Southern and Western 

Points. Write for information regarding rates and 


routing. 
. PAssENGER 


The Ideal Vacation 
Delightful 6 day cruises New York to Savannah and 
return-$49. 28, including meals and stateroom. Deluxe 
accommodations upon small additional payment. 
Sailings: 
From Boston From New York 
Mon., Wed., Sat. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah 


Pier 42, Hoosac Tunnel Docks, Pier 50, North River, 
Boston, Mass. New York, N.Y; 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONR. 








